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ABSTRACT 



•/ 'Former occupational -^technical students, were 

questioned as* to their attitudes toward their community college • 
programsi The lafge macjorlty of resppndents rated their overall 
experience very high^, \and said they would recommend their college to 
someone seeking the 'samel program* Social activities, however, were 
rated gijite low* Womfen and graduiites were much more positive, about, 
their community college experience than were •th^lr male or 
nongraduate counterparts. Diploma gfa'duatesi expressed far mot^ 
positive /'attitudes than ^AS. degree or certificate jgraduates. ' Of 
curricular groups j public service students were the most positive, 
followed closely by health students. Minoritifes were somewhat more - 
positive \han whites. Studlents rated the quality and value. of their 
pi^eparation in seven different"" areas: technical knowledge jand 
understanding, job. or learning^ skills, getting 'along with people, 
self-unders.tandihg, knowledge about career opportunities, 
communica.tion skills, an^ .gfeneral education T General e^ducation 
rfeceiitad the highest rating, 'both for quality a^nd current value. Yet, 
when aske.d to, give thefltxapiiiion on .the balance .of general education' 
and technical courses; Aore "than half of the respondents wanted to 
increase the^proportioj^ of technical courses. Tabulated responses are 
appended;'- (NHM) / ' f ' . * " . i 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thfs report des cri bes the attl-tudes\of formei^* occupattohal-technlcal 
stud^nt^ at Vli7glnla commuaU;y' col leges toward, their cornmunlty college 
experience and 'current employment. It \s the tfiird in a series of three 
research monographs v^hich present the results of a follow-up study . * 
conducted by the Virginia Department t>f Community Colleges^ The first " 
report (Gustifo & Trufant, 1974)' provides Information about the^tudentsV 
personal and. .demographic character I sties, and a detailed description of 
the^ tota I i project.' The second report <Eyler, ,Kel ly, & Snyder, 1974) 
describes the postcoTlege ac.tlvji-I^s of former occupational -techntca I 
students , , ' ^ . " ' * , . 

^ Occupational-technical programs are desjgnecj to •prepare students 
.for employment J n technical, parap,rofessionail , and Voca^Iona I jobs. 
Although- these programs usually lead to a 'formal cerl^If Icate, diploma, 
or a^ssociate degree, community col lege records indicate that a. majority ^ 
of the students ^ake employment prior to cohipTetlng tlieir program » 
^requirements, Tfils follow-up stu^y was carried •out to provide answers 
to questions, about program outcomes tpr both graduates ^nd nongraduates. 
Such information Is ^needed for the continuecf development of, educational 
programs at the Virginia Community Col lege System.) Accordingly, this ^ 
study was authcxrlzed bV the' Chancel lor, Darta B. Hamel, and was supported 
substantia l:ly with r^earch funds administered by the Division of jVpcatTona I 
'Education, Vi rgjni^^ Department' of Education. . ' . ^ 



Overview of the Total Project ^ 



During earfy .1972, an extensive data collection effort wa^^dlrected 
toward the entire populat'on^of forfner Virginia Community College System 
(VCCS) students wh6 had been enrolled "In occupatlana l-technica I programs 
at any t.Ime from fall 1966 through fall 1^69.' .Graduates 'who had earned 
^associaf^ degrees, diplomas, or cjd^^t I fixates from 1966 through 1971 weVe 
included, a^ were fomer students who ha<i chanjged either to or from, 
ocjCTupatibna Irtechnlca I programs. * 

The study was designed to examine characteristics, attitudes and 
postcoltege activities of /ormer students.^ The following objectives 
indicate the .purposes of the study: • ^ ^ * ' • 

!.♦ To identify selected personal and demographic characteristics 
9f former^ students in occupational -technical programs 

2. * to identify 'the po^tcol lege activities of former students 

3. To study the attitudes of"" former students ^ toward their 

* community col lege e><:perfence and current empfo^meht ' ' 

4. To,stud,y patterns of student retenctlon and wlthdV-awal 

5. To famine differences among graduates and nongraduates, 
and amorj^.the seVeral types of graduates in terms of their 
characteristics, pbstco'l lege activities,, and personal 
Valuations of college experiencer and employment . • ( 



( 
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* Thirteen olf the'^^CCS's colleges were In operation by fall 1969 and, 
\thefrefore, had former students, eligible for the^study. - According' to a ^ 
*p resfcrr bed , procedure and format i\see Gustllo & Ti^ufant, 1974), the, 

I nd fvd I d uaf /colleges Identif ied j 1*623 former students as el iglble,-xof 
. whom ^,433 graduai-'ed, earning e,lther an associate degrep, diploma, or^ , 
, certitjcate. 'A. college data form (Appendix D) 'was sent to community 
college personnel, who provided basic Information fropi students* college 
• records. Av questionnaire (Appendix E) was 'then mailed to -a! I subjects, 
• and a three phase follow-up effort to .col I eel responses was' Implemented.- 
twelve percent of thai Intended mailings were returned as undel Iverable. 
An overall response rate of 61 percent was obtained (73 percent for 
,graduate?^anil 56 percent for* nongraduates) . ^ 

^ Telephone Interviews were condupted using a five pepcent random 
sefifpfe^of nonrespondents as a checKon nonresponse bias. Selected items . 
from the questionnair*^ and from the data supplied by the colleges were 
jused to test^for differences between respondents ad'd nonrespondents. 
Signif icaTit differences b'etween the two groups , were indlcatpd' for the 
'following factors: fathers' education, initial postcol lege sa lar ies, ^ 
j^nd respondents' ratings of job satisfaction, technical knowledge gained^ 
•at ca)fnmiinlty collqges, counseling services,^ artd the overal T community 
college experience* * ' : , ^ 

In ^.11 caees, the rionr;espondent groUp was more positiye than the 
- --^^nespp.nd en t group ._ The findings indicate that telephone contacts with 

" nonrespondents. ter\d to elicit more, positive responses on opinion questions 
' than>hen the saffie opinions are gfven through* the mail. The authors^, 
believe that the method of eliciting responses, rather than Inherent' 
differences in opinions of respondents and nonrespondents, caused the 
differences. With the possib'le"^ exception rrtsJ-hose areas discussed 
above, it can be assumed that the data are representative of the entire 
study populatj^on. 

"Research Questions " • * ' 

Nine^resfearch questions wete proposed for investigation in this 
report. Oth^ items were a,1so included. The findings reported and the 
summary 'are In response 1jo the research questions listed below: 

1. Would formqr occupational -technical^ students recommend their 
community college to others? • ^ 

2. How do former occupational-technical students rate the quality 
^ and value of certain aspects of their community college 

•preparation?- - . ^ 

3. JHow do former occupational -technical students evaluate aspects 
of th\^ir college experience, such as" instruction, curriculum,, 
facilities, social activiM*Ies, college envirbjiment, an^ counseling'! 

r4. How do former occupational -technical graduates^ rate the balance 
af , technical /ski I Is courses and general educa/ion courses in 

• . ^ their programs? 



.5. What i>roport ion of students changecT programs? Among those who 
changed, what reason(s) do they g^lve for chaoging? ^ ^ ^ 

6. Wh^t, were the educational goal's of nongra^uates when they^ 
entered the community col fege, and^were those goal^ achieved? 
" * * # . , ' * 

1. ' hfow.db fprmer occupational -technical students evaluate tbeir 
present employment In such mafters as salary^ ^aj-ure of their 
• work,, relations w i th-*T^S)-v«u^^ and opportunity for growth? 

What source was mAst helpful tosthe students in obtaining 



mtsjn c 

theiV first job upbn leaving theXcommunity-^^olTfege, and Vhat 
. v^ere their feel ingkabout the he Bp they received in pl-adement 
from the community col lege? 

9. What factor(s) influenced 'students to attend community colleges 
or enroj I l^n specif ic occupational -technical programs? (This 
question was not covered In the questionnaire and, ther:ef^e, 
cannpt.be answered In this report.) 



h-v Data Analysis /' 

The method, of analyzing the data was entirely descriptive. Automated 
data .prpce'ssing procedures were tised to collate the various inputs and 
to produce usably data summaries. The data were. summarize^ to permit 
comparison of respondent groups on the basis of sfic^s race,' graduation' 
status, graduation credeatlal, and curriculum* ' ^ - . 

In-order tp analyze findings by useful curricula^; groupi-ngs, the 
individual curricula were gro\jped Into six areps whiph conraliled similar' 
or related programs. Appendix F enumerates the individual curricula, v 
encompassed by each pf the curricu lar areas. Readers are referred to 
the companion report by Gustllo and Trufaht (1^74) for a mor^ detai'led 
treatment of \he data analysis. y , . . 

• I* * 

, ^ " Summary of the First and Second^eports 

The first report (GustI'lo,& Trufant, 1^74) contains a detaijed . 
description of the. total project and ^iescrlbes background characteristics 
of thd respondents. Th^.fol lowing paragraphs summarize these character ist I 
* * . ♦ . 

• Enrol Irtients in various. curricula and degree programs were noV 
evfenly disJ-rlbuted. SMghtly,more than* half of the rrespondents were In ^ 
business curricula, and an addition^fl one-third were in engineering. ^ 
Most of the graduates had earned A^S dergrees, rather than diplomas or 
certificates. . . • ^ ' 



♦'About seven-tenths of tKe total respondents were men, but among 
m mor I ty .respondents^ the percentages of men and women were nearly eqtial. 
Proportlona I ^y mare women thah men had graduated at the time of the 
survey. Mostlneh were^in. eiT^ineering or business curricula, vyhi le 'women 
overwhelmingly cliose business, ' ^ ^ 

• V/hite an^ minority groups shoy/ed different patterns of distribution 
by curricLllura, graduation status, and graduation credential. While 
•minority respond^rjts tended to enroll in business and health curricula, 
whites chose^publi^ servTce-and engineering. Proportionally mor'e 

whires than minorities had graduated at the time of the survey.' Whiles 
more offen earned AAS degrees and diploma's*, wh'Ile mirtor'ities more ^ 
frequently. earned certificates. t <> ' ^ 

• Age and marital status varied' for men and women. The median age 
of I respondents was 22.8 years, with men approximate I'y one yea'r older 
than wpmeA^. Although the majority of all respondents werje -married, this 
proportJon was greater for men than for women. 

• About one. in three paren:|*s of the former students had\no formal 
education beyond the eighth grade. Fathers of AAS degree graotf^tes were 
generally better educated than fathers of otJier -graduates. Minority \ 
papents tended to Have j^s^ formal education than white parents. 

' I . . . / " 

• Grade point average varied by s,ex, race, gradua±l^on status, and 
graduation credential. On the ^average, women had higher GPAs than men, 
and whites , earned better grades than mTnoV"ItIes. Graduates had higher, , 
CPAs than nongraduates,^ and those with dip lomasyhad the highest* G^s of 

a I I grSduales. • ' ^ ' . 

The second report^' (Ey I er et a I .<) -describes the postcol lege activities 
af former occupatlbna l^technica I students. The f Indingspf this reporf 
are summarized* in the following paragraphs: ' - . 

• Ninety percent of the respondents were 'gainful ly occupied on a 
fullr-tima basis;, 72 percent had fuH-time jobs, eight percent^ were in 
college full-time, five percent were In the military, and five percent 
were homemakers.^ V/omen were employed fuM-tlm^fe Jisss frequently than 
men, but the percentage of women working part-time was. twice that of 
jnen. A higher percentage o.f m^inorlties than whites had partrtlme 
employment, and -proportipnal ly mor^ were unemployed. Greater percentages 
O'f-^raduates than nongraduat6s wer4 employed full-tjm^^ and diploma 
g^duates had higher rates of employment th^n either degree or certificate 
graduates. * * 1 , . 

• The majority of former students reported* working In jobs related 
to their J^ommunlty college training! This percentage increased from 60 
percent for first jobs after col lege. to 72 percent for present jobs. In 
both first aad present Jobs, worfien, graduates, and whites reported a 
higher percentage of Job "refatedness than did their counterparts. 

Publ Ip service and health students reported that their present jobs were 
related fC college trainingt rpore frequently than did students in other 
areas. ^ ' , 



• The medlaiTsalary for Initial jobs after community college was 
$5,419; for , present Jobs the median had risen to $7,j58. , |^en^ and whites, 
earned higher salaHes,. In both Initial and present jobs, than did women, 
and mlnorItl.es. Nongraduates received higher Inltlahand present 

' salariesxthan did graduates - p^o^slbly a functfon of their greater I* * 
median age. Certificate graduates earned cons^derabty less than, diploma • 
and degree graduates In both Initial and present jobs. 

f ^ More than nln^e of t^n former students were working either In^ 
Virginia or Washlngtgn, D.C.\*&ver ejght of ten were employed within 50 
miles of their. former community cojiege. ^ <J ' ' \ 

• Approximately half of the former students pursued somd' type^ of 
^post-community college tral^nlng, ranging from employer training^ programs 
to baccalaureate study* Somewhat greater proportions of. men than women 
and of. graduates than nongradifates sought further training* the primary 
reasons given foj qonfinulng education were geheral educatlorv and personal 

'^satisfaction, on-the-job advancement, and skf 1 1 Improvement*. Three of 

four students, who pursued further training repbrted that It had been at 
. least somewhat related to their community college programs. , \ 

• One of three nongraduates cited employment as a reason for 
dlscontinalng education. .Other reasons, gjven about half as frequently 
as employment, .Included marriage, lack of. Interest, lack of financial 
support, military service, and pei;5pnal adjustment* Minority respondents 



cited, lack of f 



Inanclal sup*port, personal adjustment problems, low 



respondents* 



achievement, and lack of transportation more frequently than did whlte^ 
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RESULTS 



^ TheMol lowing three categories relating to the attitudes of former 
occupatronalr+echnical students are addressed in this report: 

^ J. Ratings of community college experience 

2. 'Curricular change and goal attainment 
' ^•^ Employment ratings - 

A series of questions was asked concerning each of the categories. 
The responses are discussed in terms of former student characteristics 
of sex, race, graduation status, graduation credential, and curriculum. 
The data for each question are presented In separate tables, arranged to 
show the results across each of these five variables (Appendix A) 1 

* 

Ratings of .Commurtity College Experience 

Former students v/ere asked to rate their community 'co! lege experience 
in a number of ways. First, they were asked If they would recommend the 
college to others. Second, they were asked to rate both the quality and 
value of their college preparation, as.weil .as specific aspects of their 
community college experience. Third, graduates were asked to rate the 
balance of technical and general education at their community colleges. 

. t T 

Recommendation of CoMege to bthers 

All respondents were- asked whether they would recommend th^ community 
cql lege to somfeone^ seeking to cofnplete the same program of stufiy. The 
response was overwhelmingly positive; 90 percent of the total proup 
answered "y®s-" There was little variation of response by race, sex,-, 
graduation status, or graduation credential (TSble I). Minor variation 
by curriculum occurred. 

Quality and Value pf College Preparation 

Former students were asked to rate first the quality of their 
college preparation and then the value of that preparation to them at 
the time of the survey. The-rating scale offered^four choices: superior, 
good, fair, and poor. Seven different aspects of community college 
education were evaluated as noted in th6 following tabulation which 
compares the^results of the two questions on" the seven dimensions: 



77 


68 




69 


74 


' 75 


67 


70 


52 


48 




65 


81 


76 



A * ' Quality of ^College Currenj- , Value of 

. . ' Preparation College Preparation 

" * ) - . * - Percent Rating Superior or Good 

Technical Knowledge and 
^ Understanding , . 
Job or*Learnlng^ Ski 11s . . 
Getting A I ojjg .with . 

People ^ 
Se I f -Understaad i ng 
Knowledge About Career 

Opportunities * " 
Communication Skills 
General Education 

^: ■ ■ . ■ 

Interestingly, former occupatjonaj -technical students gave highest 
ratings In both qrality and value to^general education. Quality and * 
value of knowledge about carser opportunities were rated lowest. The 
current value of college prepara^lbn was .rated higher than the quaHty 
of preparation In only two aspects: getting along with .people and self- 
understanding, - \ C 

The following paragraphs present former students* perceptions of 
the quality and valu|^of each of the seven aspects of . their communl^ty 
colJege preparatloji. Tables 2 arid 5 contain the data on which the 
discussions are based.' 

Technical knowledge and under^standlng * The largest discrepancy 
between quality ratings, and value ratings was In the area of technical 
knowledge and understanding, ^ More fonner students assessed quality o* • 
preparation higher than Its current value to them. Women and graduates 
were more likely *to give higher .ratings to bottt quality and value^of 
technical preparation than were men and nongraduates. Among currlcular 
groups,^ oaty healtJv-student^ -r3ted_-ilie„cujX0at-yaJUie_of..^^^^^ Ir techn lea I 
knowledge higher, tha^ the. qua I Ity of preparation. 

Job or learnlng^skl 1 1-5 . About ^seven-tenths of the respondents gave 
superior (Jr\good ratrngs to both the quality and value of their Job or 
learning skills preparation. Women, minorities, and graduates were ir.ore 
positive In rating both the quality and ^alue of. these skills than were 
men and nongraduates. Although only minors differences among types of 
# graduates were noted on the current value of job skills preparation, 
both diploma and certificate graduates gave higher ratings to the 
quality of that preparation. Health and public service atudents gave 
higher ratings than those In other curricula to this aspect of their 
preparation. 

Getting along with people and self-understanding . Forner students 
were also requested to rate the quality aQd value of two somewhat 
interrelated affective dimensions of their preparation: getting along 
with people and self-understanding. Three of four respondents gave 



sagQrior. or g©od ratings to the c|fciality and value of preparation in 
getting along with people.^ Near I / 7 of lO-gavfe the 6ame ratings^ln the 
area of * self-understand ing. These hJgh/atihgs seem. especial ly noteworthy 
s i nee commute.r CO 1 1 eges must make special efiort^ t9 provide stud'ents 
wlth^opRorturTi ties .for persona I ^rowYh.. Women, minorities, anchgraduates 
were more poslti.ve .tTian^men, whites," and nopgraduates. In their -evaluations, 
\of*the qu|iMty and_>€arue of -preparation 'in getting along withv4ieople. 
Women, and men rated ihe, quality of thspir preparation in sel f-understanding 
superior or good* with equal ^fre'quency (67^), but six percent more women 
than men currently valued that preparation. 

Knowledge about career opportunities . Knowledge about career 
*opportunit ies was .giveri the Tewest high ratings of the seven dir^ensions: 
52 percent for quality and 48 percent for current value. Womep,"^! nor i ties 
and graduates gave higher ratings than men, whites, and nongfaduates on . 
th^is aspect of their community pollege education. Among graduates, 
diploma recipients gave higher ^ratings to their preparation in kaowledge 
aboirf careers than did AAS ov certiticate graduates. F/ealth students 
gave higher ratings than those in other curricular areas. "With the 
. important relationship between, career planning and career training, , 
these findings seem to indicate need for greater emphasis on pr^parpT^ion 
ih knowledge about. career opportunities. / * - . 

Communication skiljs > Respondents were asked to ra'te th^ quality 
and value of their preparation in communication skills, This'a:SRect, 
received a lower rating than all but ^ne of the other dimensions. Jhe 
quality of preparation In communication ski Us, was given a higher rating 
than the value off the preparation. ^In comijiunicat^on skills as in most,, 
other areas, women,, irft-ndffi ties, and graduates rated their prepar^f ion, 
both quality and va I ue,- hjgher than did, men, y/hites and ncjngraduates, 
^Among curricular groups, health students. g'Sve the most favorable assessment 
of their preparation in communication sktlfs. . ' 

General education. Former studenj^s ga^ve the highest ratings to 
both their preparation In general education and yi4*s current value to„ 
them. Women, minorities, and graduates gave higher rating to their / 
preparation in general education and also its currenf. value than did^ 
their counterparts.. .There was little difference in ratings by types* of 
graduates in this area, AnwDng curricular groups,^ pub I. ic service students 
gave a' somewhat higher ra-feiriig to this dimenfeion!. 

It is noteworthy that genbral education received the most positive 
ratings of the seven dimensions which were evaluated. This finding is 
unexpected In view of the goat^ that are usual ly attributed to occupational- 
technical students* Certainly, further study^ is need,ed_to determine the 
relationship between the quality of community col lege Career preparation 
^nd the content of^.genera.1 education. However, one must guard against 
the quick judgment that all or most occilpat iona l-technica I students 
should undergo specific general education asslgnmervt*s. 



Asfpecfs of Community Col lege Experience " 



.Former students werfe asked to rate their community college experience 
iH'tWmsof el^hf specific aspects anjJ an overall ju^lgmeht. The rating • 
scale contained four choices; .superior, gpoji*, fair, , and poor* The,^ , , 
followjng tabulaflon presents the extent of superior or good ratings 
given for' each aspect by ajl respondents:, ^ 



Percent Rating 
Superior or Good 



Shop and Lab Instruction. 
'.Academic Instruction ♦ " 
X Shop and Lab Facilities 

and Equ ipment^* - ' / 

-Other Fad titles 
Counseling Given Stuctents 
I Social Activities 

Faculty I n+.erest In Students 
Evaluation of Students' Performance 
Overari ^ ' , , 



73 
82 

fo 

66 

54 

29 

68> 

65 

76 



/ 



Three, of four former students gave a superior or good rating for 
. overall community college experience. There was considerable variation 
among the eight specific aspects, ranging from a high of 82 percent' fbr 
academic j'nstruct I on to a low rating of 29 percent for social activities. 

The fol lowing paragraphs present the .former students' perceptions - 
of .the eight aspects of their community college ^jxperlence and their 
overall judgment. Table 4 contains the data usejl I n.these 'discuss Ions. 

. -Shop and lab Instruction . Superior or good ratings were given to * r 
shop and lab Instructlor] at the community coHege by 73 percent of 
former occupational-technical stui4^n;)'s. Graduates were more'posi.tive on 
't|iis aspect than nongrapuates. DTplbma studeints, who -normally hav^, the 
most Intensive vocational training, gave much higher ratings 'to this ,^ 
aspect than did AAS graduates. Among currlcular groups, communications/ 
media and engineering studeints gave the highest ratings. \ 

Academic instruction . More than eight of ten foi/mer students gav^ 
superior or good ratings to academic Instruction. Of all aspectsj, * \ 

* academic Instruction was. rated the highest. Graduates were more likely 

to rate their a^cademlc instruction superior or gppd thai\,were nongraduat^. 
Among currlcular*groups, soTnewhat more pubflc seirxAice students gave high 

* ratings than c/ld those In other groups. ^ 

/ , ^ . ' ^ . ' 

Shop ancj^ lab facilities and equipment . Seven of tab former students 
rated their shop facilities and equipment superior or good. Women, whites 
and graduates gave slight4y higher ratings thaii djd their counterparts. 
Engineering students were the most positive on this dimension, whereas, 
public service students were the least positive^ Ifiterestingly, the 
- communications/media students, who gave the highest ratings to shop 
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Instruction, gave the lowest ratings to sftop facilities. This' contrast 
In ratlr^gs deserves examination by those colleges which enrolled significant 
■^numbers* of these students.. /v. * ^ . 

Other^facl I. Itfes . About two'-thlHds of the respondents gave superior 
*or good ratings to^facl titles other t^arr those found Jn shops and 
laboratories."^ Whites and graduates were more positive than .mlnorltfes 
and nongraduates^ . ; ** ' ^ 

. • ^ y * . ' . , ^ ' < 

^' Counseling given students > Slightly over Kalf of the former students 
^ * ratecl counseling as superior or good, resulting In. the stecond lowest 
rating of the ei^ht aspeqts evaluated.. Women and minorities rated 
cpunseling higher ^an did^men and whites. ''"Ten percerit fewer AAS-^ 
•graduates vthalf'd I proma and certificate graduates rated counseling 
superior or good. Reasons fbr.this lower rating by AAS^graduates are 
not appareht and. may deserve f.urther consideration. 

Social acttvltfes . The fewest ratings of superior or good were 
given^to social activities. These ratings were consi^^tently low across . 
all groups. If Is difficult to provide social activities at commufrity 
colleges because of the* large numbers of part-time, married, and employed 
* students. Al^o, ttie role of the community college has not been defined 
to include a major component of social development. Since no measure of ^. 
1 " desire for soclaLactivities was Included ln*thls study, but can onLy be 
inferred f rom t^^® low ratings, any impi icatlons drawn frontjthJ-s finding 
shoald be considered tentative. / ^ ' 

' ^ Facu Kty.jnterest J.n students . ^Nearly seven of ten r^pon^ents 
rated faculty interest In students superior or good.' Men were slightly 
* . more positive In their ratings than women. Whites and graduates, more 

. than their counterparts, rated faculty interest in students as superior ^ 
or good.. More diploma grat^uates gave this aspect hjgh ratings than dl.d 
AAS or certificate graduates. Public service students gave the. highest 
ratings of all curricul^r'^groups to this aspect of' community college ^ 
experience; he>lth students gave the Jowest* 
" . . ' • • \ " . 

Evaluation of students^ performances About two-thirds of the 
forrrier studejits gave 'superior or good ratings to evaluation of student 
performance. Men and graduates were slightly more Mkely than women and 
aongraduates to give high ratings to this aspect, and whites were 
I considof&bly more likely than minorities to gwB high ra^'ngs. Certificate 

J graduates gave much lower ratings to ^valuationtof stgdent performance ^ 

than did AAS or diploma graduates. Among curricijlaf groups, public 
/ .service students gave the hJghest ratings* ' • . ^ 

Overa I i . Students were^ requested to give an overall rating of 
their community college Experience. More than three of four students 
rated their overall experience superior or good. .Women and whites gave 
higher ratings than did men and minorities. Graduates gave notabjy | 
higher ratings than did nongraduates.. Certificate graduates gave* lower 

/ ratings than did AAS or dipJoma graduates. Among currlcular areas, 
public service students gave the highest ratings to their overall 

♦ experience at the community co.llege, and engineering and business 
students gave the Igfcest ratings. 

ERIC . - ■ , . / 
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Proposed \Ai^*of Technical and General Education Courses. 

Graduates were asked to give their opinion oh the balance ,of applied 
^ technical/skills courses' and general education courses in their programs 
^ (Table 5). One in three respondents agreed that the proportion of ejcTi 

was all right and shpuf^ not be changed. However, mori than half expressed 
the desire to have more technical and skills courses. Only 15 percfent 
_,pfef erred an f'ncreasfe in general education courses. * . - 

Twelve [Percent more men than women deslhed an ^Increase in the* 
, proportion of technical courses. Diploma and AAS ^graduates hM a strong 
divergence^ .of opinion on the balance of courses; sixteen percent mpre 
diploma graduates expressed the need for a greater emphasis on technical 
courses. This finding is not surprising, since diploma prograrns are 
^ specificalLy designed for a defined a/ea of technical mastery upon 

graduation.' ' ' ' / ^ , ' ' 

Opinions ambng.xurrlcu la groups varied considerably. Although the 
largest propQrtlons of ail,-@roUps desired more technical and skills 
courses, business students were least !lke*ly to want mor>,e technlcaj 
^ courses and most likely to ^arl't more general educa"Klon. Graduates in 

communications and engineering were most^llffely to want a higher proportion 
of technical courses. . ' 

These findings indicate that f^any occupational -technical graduated 
feel a greater need for course^s which prepare them for a career than for 
courses In general education. Thjs appears to» be especiaj ly true for 
those, graduates who looked upon ttie I r; community college edljcatlon as ^ 
•terminal, leading directly to a career* 

It Is particularly Intriguing that although mor^ thafi half of the^ 
gj"aduates wanted fewer general education courses, 84 percent of them ' 
rated their preparation in general education super lor^or good, and 81 , 
percent Indicated that the. current value of general education was 
superior or good. The question that prises ^Is whether the graduates 
w^re^ I neons I stent In the! r^va Luation. A plausible explanation could^e , 
that although students rateoSt^e quality of preparation high apd found 
valuetin gpneral education, i;h0 press of careeP comf)eteace caused many , 
to desire jnore"* technical' courses. The dllemma^of what balance of ^ 
general education and technlca^l courses ^hould*exlst is one witfi which 
community college educators continue to struggle."'; . i\ ^. ? 

■ ■ . :^ ' ■ / Vr- \- ' ' ^ 

CyrrlculaP' Cljange and Goal A+talnmpnf 

. . • ■ ■ / 

•^W former occupationa l-technica I students vfere asked whether they 
^lad cha'riged from onfe curriculum to another while, at the community college. , 
^lose who had ch&nged were then asked their reasons for doing so. ^ 
l^ongraduates were r'equested ^-o give their initial educational g^l upon 
enral Imenlj and to ^a'luate whether or. not they /had achieved that goal. . , 
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Curricular Change 
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i^eirly eight fn fen ^tudents^m,ade no chaqge in curriculum from l^e 
time of their enroMcnent (Table 6K Of the 21' percent who did. change, 
however, they were more I ikely to be men, minorities, and nongraduates. 
Of ^graduates, 23 percent of certificate holders and 19 percent of AAS 
degree holders had changed curricula, compared ta il percent of .diploma 
graduates^ Amon^ curricular groups, health services students were the 
r^'feast Likely to have chan^d curricula, and business students were the 
most I i ke I y • ' ^ ^ 



Reasons for Changing Curriculum 



/ 



^ ' Respondents who changed curricula were asked to indicate t|ie reason 
or* reasons for 'the change. The first column Jn the .followtng tabulation 
lists, for those students changlngcurricula,- the ^ercenYage checking 
each reason.. , The secon.d column contains the ipercent pf all respondents 
who checked each*" reason. ^Tptal percentage does not. add to ^(00 in tho 
first column, as students cou I d check more than .on^ reason. 



Changed Career Goals 
Wrong Choice of Curriculum 
Loss of Interest • 
DissatJ.sf Jed with Curriculum 
Low ^ilchievement, / 

I nstriictioQ 



Percent o^f Those Who 
.Changed Curricula" 

.36 

35 ^ . 

23 r 
' 22r 

II . 

10 
8 

8 , 
. 7 . 

2 ^ 



Percent of 
TotaJ "Respondents 

8 ^ 
7 

5 ; 

4 - 
2 

2 ' 
2 ' 
' 2 



Dissatisfied with 
Other . 
Counselor's Advice 
Rersona f Prob I em * 
'Little Oppol^tunity in Field 
Parents Objected. 

**!:^*^tie four most frequently cited reasons for changing curricula were 
closely interrelated: changed career goals, wrong choice of curriculum, 
loss qf interest, and^ dissatisfied with curriculum. Thes^ findings may 
indica^'e that many students did not have a clear understanding of the 
nature of particular car^ehs or curricula upon college entry. Eighteen 
percent of those students who changed curricula cited low achievement as 
.their reason. It Js interesting ^tha?T only II percent cited dissatisfaction 
with instruction half as many as were dissatisfied with currljculum. 

It i% Important to note in the second column that the percentage of 
the total respondents checking any reason was very small* 

I There were noteworthy variations Jn the frequency of reasons for 
changing curricyia given by men and^wo(n6n,^ whites and minorities, and 

. graduates and nongraduates (Table 7). Men were more likely to cite low 
achievement whereas. womc were more /likely to cl'te personal problems 
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, and counselors' advice* More than twicevas many whites as minorities 
cited dissatisfaction with curriculum. Whites also cited wrong choice 
of curriculum and changed career goals more than minorities did.. Low , 
achievement and personal problems were Indicated more, of ten by minorltes 

Ji^an whites. NongradUates were more Mkely to c}te loss of Interest 
th^n graduates, who more often cited wrong chol^ of curriculum* 

SevdraX differences were apparent In the.^ reasons for changing 
curricula given by different types of graduates (Table 7). Dipldhia 
graduates ywere much^more likely to- indicate d I ssati$f action with 
curriculum artd lo'sa of Interest than\y/ere AAS degree or certificate 
graduates. However, diploma graduates were only half as likely to have 
s^changed curricula as were the other tjvo graduate groups. More certificate 
graduates cited jvrong choice of curriculum, I Ittl^ opfiortunlty Tn the 
field-, and low achievement.. * , ' 

, Reasons for changing currjcuLa*Varled somewl^^among the different 
currlcular groups. Public service^ Students, more than arjy other group, 
^had changed curricula due to dissatisfaction with the currFculum, los$ 
of Interest, and changed career goal;5. The percentage of communications 
studenTjs who changed curricula because of low achlevement^^as higher 
than- that for other groups. Health students also cited changed career . 
goals often; hfJwever, health students were least likely to hd^e changad 
curricula. ^ ^ - ' , . ' 



Although most students did npt change curricula, t{)ere are IndicaHons 
among the findings that many of those who ,d I c) basejl the4r ^decision. on 
additional Information about themselves and their educational experiences. 
This lm|)llcatlon Is drawn from the^ fact that tbje,1^our reasons related to 
currlcular cholpes and career goals were' each marked by 22 to^36 percent 
of the respondents. Additional 'study Is needed in order to draw firm 
conclusions about this group of students. 



Initial Educational ^Goals ^ , 

yongraduates were asked to indicate their educational goal upon 
enrollment at the community cd I Lege (table 8). The fo!l6wIng tabulation 
presents thejGholc*es offered and the responses of the tota-l group: 

, Initial Eclucatiotial .Goal Percent 



Certitlca'fe pr Diploma 33 

Associate Degree or Higher 36 

Upgrade Technical Knowledge 12 
Increase General Knowledge 

and Level of Education , 17 

Other ' . 2 



Sixty-nine percent of the nongraduates had planned to complet.e a 
program leading to some type of graduation award. Seventeen percent 
wanted to increase their general knowledge and level of education, and 
12 percent wanted to*upgrade their technical ^knowledge* 



The assbciate^^degree pr higher, was IndJcatect by propor'Mona'l more. 
, men than women, whereas more women planned fo earn qfertfficates or . 
diplomas. Minority Students were more likely to have planned to earn, 
all types of awa^ds than whlte/Sfudents (TabJe 8). Whites were rrtore 
frequent4y Interested ^in ^grarflng. their ^technlca I knowledge or inCr.easjr 
their general ^<fiowJQdge and level *of ^education. -\ / * . 

• Some variations in lnH;lal educational goals v/ere evident among 
currl^cular groups^ Health and publ Ic ser^vlce students were far more 
likely thai) other students to plan on earning associate degrees or 
higher. Far fewer health students enrol led* to Incs^eas^ their general ^ 
knowledge arjd level- of Qducation than did other currlcular groups, 
Communlcajjons arid health students enrol led, to Increase their technical 
knowledgf^ anli understanding . I ess frequently thafh did other students. 

Attainment of Inl-tial Educational Goal ' v * ' 



. Since 69 perqen^ of the' nongraduates Indicated .an initl^i goal of 
completing a graduation award> It is apparent that most nongf'^duates. ha*d 
not attaKned their goal/at,the time of the survey. Td.expliDr^.^f uhther , 
the. extent* of gcfal attainment, nongraduates wet^e asked if they 't\ad 

^attained their Initial educati-onal goal (Ta*bl4^ 9) Seventy-seven 
percent tridTcated that they had not attalnejd theiV goal,. Of these 77 
percent,, as mgny as 69 percent, could be nongraduates -who '.had wanted to 

^graduafe. To a very small extent, -men^ minorities, communications, 
health, 'end public service, students were less 'llRS.Iy to have '^attained 
their goals than, were their counterparts.*'* ♦ , s 

* * « 
It might *be conoluded that all graduates plus those nongraduates 
who indicated attainment "of their eduqational goals J 45 peraem in all"^) 

^had completed their initial eduaaHonal goals by th^^time of mis 
sia*vey in 1972. In addition^ it might al^o be as^um^dythcct some would 
attain their goals thx*ough emptdyment (see Eylei^^^t al.^ 1974)^ atzd 
still others would attain th,eir godl^ by (^ont^inued college attendance 
after the tike of the survey. ^ . The extent and nature of goal^ attainment 
is not easily measured^ however. 

Educational* goal setting by many community college students doe^ 
not appear to be realistf^. The findings on goal attainment seem to 
Indicate that many students need assistance for both* career and 
educational planning. Thi$ assistance shoujd probabJy begin prior to 
Initial enrollment and continue throughout thel>r educational program. 



^Twenty-nine percent of the total population for this study wgre 
graduates. . Seventyvone percent were nongraduates, of whom 23 percent 
reported attaj^g their goals.* Thus, .29 + (*7'l) (,23) = .45. 



Emp'ioyrnent Ratings / ^ ' 

^ ' • ' ' t •% \ . 

Former students were asked to evafuate their fostpollege employment. 
I n» addition, they'were asked. to provide fnformatlon on the source most 
helpful to them in obtaining a job and to assess the placement^ ass istanc^ 
provided by the community college. / 

Job S^isfactlon ^ < ' ^ ^ 

Respondents were asked to rate their\satisfaction with five aspects 
of their jobs (TabTe 10). .These aspects an^^thelr ratings were as "irollows: 

y \ " ^ 

Percent Rating 

^ Aspects.of Job ^ Superior or Good 

^ Cha I j ending- and I nteresttng Work 78 
Relations with Colleagues * 86 

Salary • . ^ /.57 ^ 

Opportunity for Advancement ; 53 

Overa 1 1 . V 72 



About seven^of ten respondents, gave superior or good ratings for 
overall satisfaction with the ir^ job. Highest ratings were given to 
relations with col leagues,*^ folldwed by challenging and Interesting work. 
Salary was rated Lovyer, and opportunity for advanc^ent was rated jowest. 

More men than women on a proportlional basis thought their opportunity 
fxjr advancement was superior or gooc^. Women rated their relations wl^h 
col-leagues, higher than dlc^men. 

Minorities were*U©ss positive ^on all five djemenslons of job 
satisfaction than whites, especia I ly on^overa I I job satisfaction^ 

Graduates gave higher ratings than nongradu^tes In three areas of 
job satisfaction: ,^(cha I lenging ^nd interesting work, relations with 
colleagues and overall satisfaction. Diploma graduates indicated the 
greatest satisfaction with t^heir salaries^ .whereas AAS degree graduates 
gave the highest ratings to'relatlons with colleagues and to oveirall 
satisfaction. -Certificate graduates gave generally lower ratings to , 
salaries, opportunRIes for advancement, and overall job satisjFa^tion. 

NI.netyHDne percent of the health students gave, high ratings to the 
challenging and Interesting nature of their work, a^d yet only about 
half thought their opportunities for advancement or their salaries were 
superior or good. More health students *than those In any other currlcular 
group gave high ratings to ovefall job satj-sfactlon. Communi Cat Ions/media 
students rated the dimensions of Interestiyig and challenging work ^nd 
overall aspects the lowest of all currlcular groups. Job satisfaction 
is particularly related {o, expectations about a job'. Possibly, more 
education about various careers could helj) »to. remove some of the 
dissatisfaction that students have about their work and give them more 
realistic expectations. 



PubMg jSerVice students gave higher rating^ than most currlcular 
.groups to relations with colleagues and, the Jnterestirjg nature of their 
workv They, rate^ opportunTty, £or advancement and salary satisfaction 
iower than did other groups. Their ^ow degree of salary satisfaction is 
interesting, since public service students repo^d higher salaries than 
any other group (see Eyier et al..> 1974).* 

In summary, all curricular groups gave relations with colleagues 
the most high ratings; and salaries and opportunity for advancement, the 
fewest high ratings. Agong curricular groups there Was considerable 
variation in t/feir ratings of challenging and .interesting work from a 
'l©w of*75 percent to a high of 91 percent r^* This was also true for 
-oy^rall job satisfactjon, where high ratings ranged from 65. percent to 
82 percent. • - • * r * 



Placement Assistance . " . * . * ^ 

, V. . , 

Former students were asked td indicate from a list the one source 
'most helpful to- them in obtaining their first job ugon leaving the 
/dommunity; college. In addition, they were requested to indicate their 
feelings about the help they received from the^ community col lege" In 
getting their f irst jobs. i ' ^> , ^ " ^ « 

the following tabulation provides the percentage of students 
checking each of the sources most helpful to them in f Imdlng. theiV'trirst 



job 



Source o'f Help ^ Percent 

Col lege gjadement' Center " - ' 4 . 

College Staff ^Member , 5 
Emp.loyer Contact at the Community Col lege ' 6 

S-fate Employment Service - , '-"5 - 

Answered an Ad - ^ ' . ^ ' J \2 

Relative or Friend ' ^ • ^ 38 

Other ' ' , . . / ^^29 



0) ■/ d 
Sources other than the community college we're checked by a lar^e ' 
majority ,of^ students. Fewer than one in ten former students indicated 
that' community* col lege personnel ,haa been the most helpful sQurce In 
finding them their tirst Job. ,Beca use "^these* students, had attended the 
|t:ol le aes' in th£ --earl lest ye^rs of their operation, 'this finding should 
^yUe^l nterpreted negatively. Services such as placement assistance, 
Kich were not organized or^gven offered in the colleges' developmental 
™yea'rs, have become much moce widely avaiteble'. [ 

. : . • ^- • ^ . 

^ Near ly*^ twice as many women &s men indicated that the community, 
cc^Nege was, the most useful source in getting them their first Jobs 
. (labFe II)., Minority students indicated sUghtly more g:ommunity college 
assistance than did whites. Gr?aduates were .far more likely than 
nongraduates to, have found comrnunity college personnel most helpful. 
Diploma graduates indicated lesa^^lp from community college personnel 

• ' / * 

\6- ' Zl' ' 



J'han did AAS grajluates and certificate grStfuates. CommunKy college 
'personnel had been-nvost frequently helpful to health students In getting 
first jobs and* had least often been helpful to pub I Ic'service students. 

,\ These findings must be Interpreted cautiously In viewbf the fact" 
that .students were asked to give only the "most" hel pful source. They * 
were not questioned ^^bout other sources of Information that were useful 
in getting Jfjrs^ Jobs'. ' . ' 




/ Jn addition to the question on "source most helpful In getting , ' 
first Job,"* students were asked to Indicate tftelr feelings about the 
h^elp they .received In .plai:emenf f rom the community college by checking 
one or more 'of severaj statements that were pfovlded (Table 12). The 
following tabuliatlon lists the choices and the percentage of students^ 
marking each orie: ^ * - - 

' Student ^s Attitude Toward. Assistance Percent 

, 'Placement , Off ice Was Helpful * . \8 ^ 

Faculty Members Were Helpful 38 

Little Help Was-^ Given ' .'27 
Faculty DIdnH Seem to Know About 

Available Opporfunltfes ' 16 

Placement Service Was Inadequate \ 25 

Nearly two In ten fbrmer students thought that the placement office 
was helpful^ pnd twice that many thought -that faculty members wete - 
helpful. About one In four students felt that little help was provided. 
I\ number of students thought that faculty did not know about available 
opportunities. One-fourth of the former students felt that th^ placement 
service was Inadequate, The feelings expressed^ by men and women and 
whites and minorities were substantially the same on this question. 

More graduates than nongraduates Indicated that the placement 
office and faculty members were helpful* ■Mojse'^ongraduates said that 
they were given little hefp by the Community college In ptecement. 

AAS and diploma graduates^ Indicated far more help from the placement 
office than did certificate graduates; yet, AAS graduates were most 
likely, to rate the placement service Inadequate. It seems that AAS 
graduates may have had , higher expectations of placement services than 
did other graduates. \ Faculty members *were rated most helpful In placement 
assistance by diploma graduates,. ' ' ' ✓ 

Engineering students reported help from the placement office more 
often. than did any 6ther curricular group. Health and publ fc service 
students were most likely to Indicate that faculty members were helpful. 
A higher proportion of communications studfents than those In other 
curricula groups thought that the placement service was Inadequate. 

The role arfd responslbPf Ity of. the community college for placement 
services has not been adequately define'd-. Furthermore, job market, 
academic qualifications, and many other factors must be considered 



V 



when* evaluating pTacement office success. These findings therefone must 
be interpreted with that In m^nd. There Is a greaf need for farther 
Investigation In thjs area. It Is particularly Important that the 
, findings reported here' not b6 assumed to be rep^e;sentative of Virginia's 
gommunlty col leges In 1974-75: ^ <^ I 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS « - 

\ 

\ 

This section contains a summary of findings, implications of the 
results, and recorpendations for further research* The summary Is,. , 
presented in terms of the eight research questions invent i gated. i n this 
rep6rt. Imp Li cat ions are drawn from selected findings which the writers 
deem worthy of further attention. , . 

* * » 

Summary' of Findings - o 



) 



Would former occupat iona l-teehnica I students recommend their 
community col lege to others? Ninety percent of the former students 
responded' that they would recommend their community college to another 
person. Peeking to complete the same program of study (Table Although 
little variation was noted across different groups of students, public 
service students were more likely to answer "y^s" to the question than 
any other group, and health services students were more Ii1!:ely to answer 
"no". 

2. How do former occupationa l-technicat students rate the quality 
and value of certain aspects of their community college preparation? 
Former jtudents were asked to rate both , the quality and the Value of-cr 
seven aspects of their community college experience on a four-point 
scale from superior to poor (Tables 2 and 3)* The seven aspects were 
technical knowledge or understanding, job or learning skills, getting 
along with people, sel f-understanding, knowledge about career opportunities 
communication skills, and general education. a The current value of' 
preparation was rated higher than the quality of preparation in two 
aspects: getting along with people and self-understanding. The lowest 
ratings were given to the aspect of knowledge about career opportunities, 
whilie the highest ratings were gFven to general education. 

On all aspects, women, whites, and graduates genera*lly rated both 
the qual ity and value of their preparation higher than did men, minorities 
and nongraduates. 

Diploma qraduates tended to rate the quality of preparation higher 
than either 45^ or certificate graduates. Certificate graduates, on the 
other hand, were likely to rate the value of their preparation higher • 
than did^ the other ,two gi/bups. Only on^ the aspect of^ communication 
skills did AAS graduates/ give higher ratings to quality and value than 
diploma and certificate/students. 



Among curricular groups, health services and public service students 
tended to give the^highest ratings to the quality of their preparation. 
Engineering students/gave the lowest ratings to the qualjty of their 
preparation in all aspects but technical knowledge and job or learning 
ski Ms. ^ « 

The value of their preparation was given the most high ratings by 
heal th* students in all but two aspects (gettjng along with people and 
general education). Engineering students rated the value of their 



preparation lowest of all curricufar groups on. all aspects but technical 
knowledge and job or learning skills. 

f 3, How do former occupational -technical students evaluate aspects 
of their college experience, such as instruction, *^urriculum, facilities, 
socia I activities, col lege environment, and counsel inc? Former students * 
evaluated eight .aspects of their college expeHenc? on a four-point 
scale from superior to, poor. The eight aspects were: shop and laboratory 
instructipa, academic Instruction, shop and laboratory facilities and» 
equipment, other, facj I i ties, counseling given students^ social activities, 
faculty interest in students, and evaluaffioh of students' performance. 
In addition, they were asked to give an overal l rati.ng (Table 4). 

About three of. four students gave superior x^r gfood. ratings to their 
^ overall experience. Wpmen, whites, and graduates gave a ^re^ter percentage 
of high r.atlngs to the! overall Judgment thSn did their countecpar^ts. 
Certificate graduates were considerably jess positive than AAS or"'dlploma 
graduates on the overall evaluation. Public service students gave a 
higher r^tljig. to this dimension than any other currlcular group, whereas 
engineering students, gave the lowe,st. 

The ratings given by men and women to each aspect were not greatly 
, different, varying usually by one or two percent. Four;percent more 
women, however, gave high ratings to counseling given students. Differences 
were noted In the ratings given by White and minority students to several 
aspects. The largest discrepancy was In counsel I ng,^ whfsre ten percent^ 
more minorities than whites gave high ratings. Perha^^ more women and * 
, minority students sought the help of counselors. Six percent more white 
students gave high ratings to faculty interest In stu^e^nts, and eight 
percent .more whites rated evaluation of students' performance high. 

Graduates tended to give high ratings more frequently than did 
* nqrjgraduates. Eleven percent more graduates rated faculty Interest in 
students superior or good. Academlq and shop/'laboratory Instruction 
Wjsre rated higher by eight percent more graduates than nongraduafesl 
Graduates' ratings of facilities were considerably higher than rion- 
graduates' ratings. Counsel Itng was rated about the same by both groups. 

AAS, diploma^ and certificate graduates had wide differences of 
opinion on many aspects of their community college experience. Diploma 
graduates gave much higher^ ratltigs to shop and lab instruction, Counseling, 
social activities, and faculty Interest In students than did AAS graduates. 
Both AAS and dIpJoma graduates rated evaluation of students' performance 
much higher than did certlfi|:ate graduates. AAS graduates gave the 
highest rating^ to the aspect of academic Instruction. 

Six aspects of community college experience were rated the highest 
by public service students. They also rated the aspects of shop and lab 
Instruction and facilities the lowest of afl currlcular groups. The 
lowest ratlngs'on academic Instruction and^'gocial activities were given 
by engineering students, whereas the lowest ratings on faculty Interest 
In students and evaluation of students' performance were given by health 
services students. Counseling .was given high ratings by only slightly 
more than h^lf of all currlcular groups. i 
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4 . - How do former occupattonal-technfcal graduates rat^ the 
balance of technltal/sk? I Is courses "and general educatloTT courses f n 
their programs? More than hahf of the former students expressed a 
desire for more technical/skills courses. About one-third thought the , 
balance of each was all right, and the remaining 15 percent preferred to 
Increase the amount of general education courses CTable 5). , « 

Many mote men than women wanted .to'increase the technical/skills 
courses In their programs. Since men were more likely than wompn to be 
working full-time (see Eyier et aL, p, 9),, this flndlng^ls not surprising. 
Diploma graduates were far more likely than AAS ^radua(f6s to wanjt* an 
Increase In the proportion of technlcal/skl I Is* courses. As diploma . 
programs are designed for more Intense technical mastery, this finding 
toq wou ! d be expected . 

f> . , 

Among currlcular groups, op^lnlons varied on the batance o*f technical ^ 
and general educajflon courses. Nearly two-thirds of the englneerfng and 
- comm'unlcatlons/medla graduates wai^ted more technical and skill courses, 
comparud to about half of publld service and health graduates and 'even % 
fewer business graduates.*^ ^ ' . . . ♦ 

5^ What -proportion of students changed programs? Among those ^ 
who changed^ what reqson(s) did they give for chang»Ing? The large 
majority of former students hpd made no change In currlcul^um* Of the 21 
percent who did change, they were more likely to be men, minorities, ^nd 
nongraduates. Of the graduates wh^ had made a change, they were most \ \ 
likely to be certificate graduates and least likely to be diploma graduates. ^ 
Proportionally more business students changed curricula, and proportionally 
fewer healti^ students 6hanged - (Tabte 6). ' ' . 

i The four most frequent !y ttVed reasons for changing curricula were 

changes In, career goals, wrong choice of curriculum, Ipss of Interest, 
and dissatisfaction with curriculum (Table 7).- Men were more likely to^ ^ 
cite' low achievement than women/ who tended to Indicate personal problems 
. , * and counselors* advice. Whites were twice as likely as minorities to 

cite dissatisfaction with the ciirrlculum whereas minorities checked low 
achievement and personal problems more than whites. Dissatisfaction 
W^h curriculum and loss. of Interest were most often cited by diploma 
graduates while certificate graduates weremost likely to Indicate wrong 
choice of curriculum and low achievement^^ AAS graduates ^tere- the most 
I Ikely to cite "'changed career goals. - * \ 

6. What were the educational goals of nongraduates when they 
entered the community -fco I lege, and what proportion attained their goBis ? 
Nearly seven of ten nongraduateife. Indicated that tjielr Initial educational 
goal upon enrol Itnent was to car^iete a program whloh led to some type of 
qraduatlon award. (Table 8). , Twelve pet^cent wanted to upgrade their 
Technical knowledge, and 17 percent' wanted to fncrease their general 
knowledge and level of education.^ Little difference was found In .the 
goals of men and women, but minorities were more likely to want to. earn 
N ^ a graduation award than whites. * ^ ' . 

* Since 69 percent of the nongraduates Indicated an Initial goal of 

graduating. It Is apparent that they had not'attatned their goal at the 
time of the survey. ^Twentyrthree percent of the nongraduates responded 
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that they had atlalned their goajs (labia 9). In addition. It might be 
assumed that ^ome nongraduates would reach thetr igoals subsequently, 
JPhrough employment or continued education. / 

7. How do former occupational-technical. st|Jdents evaluate thetr 
present employment In such matters^s salary, na|ture of their work, 
relations with co-workers, and opportunity for growth? Overal^t job 
satisfaction was rated superior or good by 72 .pdrcent of the respondents 
(table 10). The highest rating was given to fbi dtmenslon-of relations 
with, cq.l leagues; the lowest rating was gWep^TO opportunity for advancement 
More, men than women thought their opportufHries for advancement were 
superTor dr.good. ^Minorities were less'^posltlve than whites on all five 
dlinensions of Job satisfaction. Graduates were generally more positive . 
than nongraduates although the same prof)ortlon of each group rated 
salary and opportunity for advancement high. Diploma and MS graduates 
w^re more satisfied than certificate graduates, on all djmensions of Job 
satisfaction. ^ ^ r , . 

Health students expressed the highest overa.il satisfaction, while 
communications students expressed the lowest. Business studfents gave 
the most superior or good ratings to both salary and opportunity for 
advancement whUe health students Indicated the highest ratings fo/^ 
relations with 'colleagues aW challenging and Interiestlng work. Public 
^service students were the most dissatisfied with salaries. 

/ 

9^ What source was most helpful to the students In obta tnlng>heir 
f iQst job upon leaving the community col lege, and what were thelrTieel ings 
about the help they received In p^lacement frpm the commuYilty college? 
Th^ farge m&jorlty of students Indicated sources other than the community 
college had been most helpful in obtaining their f,Irst Job (Table II). 
Fewer, than I in 10 s+udents cited college personnel. Women^, minorities, 
and graduates Indicated the college as the most helpful source more than 
men. Whites, and nongraduates. More AAS and certificate than diploma 
graduates indicated college personnel as the most helpful source. 

More than one of two students felt that the college had been helpful 
in placement, particularly faculty members (Table 12). One* of four 
students thought that the placement. service was inadequate^ and another 
one In four felt tl^af little help had been given. Sixteen percent , 
thought that faculty members did not know about available opportunities. ' 

/ ^/ * ' ImpI icatlons 

A number of implications of the findings In this report have been draw 

in the narrative section. -Certain findings are presented here In relamon 

to one another, in order to draw several tentative conclusions about \ 

i*ssues believed' to be of specFal Importance to community college educatoit. 

Although former, occupational -technical students evaluated some \ 
aspects ^bf" their community coliege experience low, they overwhelmingly . 
said th^y would recommend the college to, someone seeking to complete the 
same program. The large majority rated thelr^pveral I experience very 
hfgh» It is apparent that the overall attitude of former students 
toward their community college education Is excellent. 
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Wheri.examlning the attitudes of occupational -technical students. It 
Is important to remember that their primary objectives are usually 
Immediate career entry and, consequently, direct application of thefr 
education to a job, Nonetheless, more than two-thirds of the former, 
students thought the quality of preparation In seif-undej-standing and 
getting along with people was,hlgh, and they currently valued their ^ 
preparation In these areas even higher. Because much personal development 
in the comnnunlty college must take place jnslde the classroom 'due "to 
commuter and patW-tlme characteristics, these findings are v?ry encouraging 

During the past two decades, the array of career opportunities In 
any singje field has broadened consISerably. If this trend contfnaes, 
students must have the ability and opportunity to examine a wide range 
of alternatives In career planning. Findings In this report show that 
students evaluate the quality of their preparation In knowledge about 
career opportunities quife low andi the vajue of that preparation even 
loWer. Of those^students who changed curriculum,' the largest ^portion 
cited changed carreer goals and wrong choice of curriculum. Nearly half 
of all respondertts said that they had not reached their Initial -educational 
goal. Almost half, of the former students rated the ir^ opportunities for 
advancement* in theic present Job only fair or poor, tlje interrelatlbnshlp 
among these findings seems to havQ clear implications for Increased, 
exposure to a variety of career options and the positive and negative 
aspects of particular careers. Jf appears that there 'Is a great need 
for the community college to examine closely Its present efforts^I/n 
helping occupational -technical students choose and plan their career 
patterns, ' > ^ ; ^ ^ : * 

In rating aspects of their community college experience, studeMs 
were general ly quite positive. Social activities, however, wQre rated 
qtilte low.. Since students at community colleges are nonresidential and 
many of them §re p^rt-tlme,. employed, or married, the pn^vls^ton of 
social activities is somewhat difficult. Moreover, the role and 
responsibility of the community college in this area has .not been clearly, 
defined. If community colleges are not to be responsible for major 
development In the area of social activities, students should be adequately 
informed before they enroll, the low ratings of social activities 
indicate that students' expectations In this arqa are unreal Istlcal ly 
high. . • \ ^ 

The subject of generaJ education was .addressed *in two parts of this 
report. Students rated the quality and value of their community college 
preparation In sevfen aspects, Incl^uding the aspect of general education, 
which received the students' highest rating, both for quality and current 
value. Yet, when the graduates were asked to give. their opinion pn the 
balance of general education and technical courses, more than half 
wanted to Increase the proportion of techtilcai courses* The proper • 
balance of courses In a^communlty college Is a particularly important* \ 
question, especial ly , for occupational-technical students'. The question • 
has very broad Implications for both program planning and subsequent 
evaluatlort. 

Former occupational -technical students were asked five questions 
relatbd to their perceptions or attitudes about the community college. -~ 
These tlve area^ included recommendation of college to others (Table I), 




quality of prepairatlon (Table 2), current value of preparation (Table 3), 
♦ . aspects of community college experience (Table 4)^ a/id job satisfaction 
. ^ (TableJQ). In order to get a measure of which subgroups expressed the 
most 'positive attitude overall, the responses to each part of the frve 
attitude questions wjere tallied. For example, former students rated 
their Job satlsfactfon In terms of five different aspects (Table LO). 
Graduates gave nfiore positive ratings than nongraduates on three of the 
five aspects. Graduates, therefore, received three points. On the 
other two aspects, graduates and nongraduates gave equaU*ratings, and, 
therefore, ho points were given. For all five questions, thfere wepe 29 
' parfs. Table l5 presents a summary of the gr6ups responding most positively 
" / across the five attitude dimensions. 

♦ * <• 

The results showed that women and graduates were overwhelming more 
positive about tKeIr community col J ege experience than'were their 
" ' counterparts. Minorities were somewhat more positive than whites. 

Diploma graduates expressed far more positi\^e attitudes than AAS degree 
or certificate graduates. Of currlgular groups, public service students 
were the most positive, followed closely by health students. ^ ■ 

These findings suggest ..a number of questions which cannot be. fully 
^answered In this study: * * ' 

* ' • Why were women's attitudes so much more positive than men's? 
Are these attitudes related to pressures men face |n the job market, as 
compared to women, who are lesis likely to have these pressures? Do 
women have different expectations than men about what the community 
college shoul.d do for them? krh women's more positive eittltudes related 
to their relatively higher success rates In high school? . 

/• Dl4 minority students have different expectations than whites 
abouT the community college experience? Did simply having the opportunity 
to atTgnd college InfPuence their ratings of that experience? 

• Why Were graduates more positive on nearly every attitgSe measure? 
Qld their "positive attitudes 'contribute td the likelihood of their 
graduating? How does alumni status affect one's ^ttltude^ toward the . 
college experience In retrospect? ' ' ^ ' 

• Since diploma graduates had by far n)orp positive attitudes than 
AAS ^degree or certificate graduates, how did .their program of study . 
affect thetr attitudes? . Is training for a specific job (as in a diploma 
program) mc^re satisfactory than training for a fam*ily of jobs, contrary 

. to much of the prevailing literature? How long does this more positive 
attitude last? Does a general i zed training program become rrtore valuable 
as job requirements change? Are opportunities for advancement enhanced 
by a more general education ('puch^a's the AAS degree)? 
/ . . - 

• Why do health and public se^rvjce students express more positive 
attitudes than those in^ other currlcu la? Was this related to the demand 
for their services? Was the nature of their work related to their more 
positive attitudes? » 
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Recommendations for Further Research ./ 

the need for further research In the ar^ of occupat lona l-technlea I 
education Is widely recognized, partlcularl^n terms of educational 
outcomes as related to objectives. Further ana I yses of the data collected 
for this study could' prove extremely helpfuL. Other research concerns, 
would yef^ire addii-ional data qoj lection and analysis. / 

,'From the data "presently a^va liable, the following research 
recorf^enda'flon Is made: « 

• ' ' 

I * Personal and academic characteristics of former students need 
to be r)&lated more rigorously to their attitudes toward the college> to 
their goals, and to^ their attltjjdes toward employment . 

' > > ' ^ ^ ^ ' , /\ 

Analyses In this report were based \pn the relationship of single 
factors to student attitudes. Sex, r^ce; graduation status, type of 
graduatiojsf^redentia!, and curricular .area were each related independently 
to studen\ attitudes. Further research' should concentrate on the \ 
interrelationships between these factors and student* perceptions. , 

2. The aftitudes of students toward their, community college/ 
experience need to be analyzed by additional demographic, socioeconomic, 
and academic characterTstlcs * * ^ ^ \ T 

Additional data are ave^'ilabie whicih could proylde further understanding 
of the relationship between students' att?tudes and their backgrounds 
andl character! sties. For example, age, marital status^ income l^evel, 
parents' education, parents* employment, and credy-s earned pould be 
used. ^ > / 

, The following research recornmerrdatlQns Involve additional ^data 
collection but are closely related to the content of this reporit: 

3., Prior /work experience and fuU-fimQ or part-time states ' ^ 
need to be studied in relation to' the attitudes of former occupatjonal- 
technica I students . The atti.tudes of former students toward their 
experience ^ the community cb'Ltege, their job satisfaction, and the 
extent to wj/ich they ctarrently yalue their college education rpay be 
affected by their prior work experience and their full-time op par^-time 
status. ' I ' 

r • . 

^ Jhe numbers of students who have prior work experience and who are 
part-time comprise an increasingly greater proportion of comrt^unlty 
college enrollments in Virginia* There is a need to exaipine^ these two 
groups separately In order to base management and lnstructlo;ia I decisions 
on information about them. j 

4. The appropriate balance of technical/skills coursed and general 
education courses for occupational-technical students needs further 
Tnvestigation . Findings In this study Indicated that students currently ^ 
valued their preparation in general education higher than any other / 

' - \ / 
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aspect they were asked to, evaluate. Yet, the graduates felt ^ need to 
Increase the proportion of technical and skMIs courses'i There Is a 
need to know more specffic Information about the outcomes of general 
edbcat4on and technical preparation and how tJiey affect various aspects 
of students^ lives. ' In addition, the valua-of general education and 
.technical education needs to be related to student characteristics such ^. 
as backgrounds and aspirations. * " 

5. The factors which contribute to students^ changing curricula 
need to be studied . ' 

« 

There Is some evidence In the findings of this study to Indicate 
that* many afudehts changed curricula because Ihey learned more ajbout 
themselves and were exposed to more educa-tlonal experiences. Much could 

^ be learned for program planning at the communTty college If. more 
information was gath^^d about the e?<pertences students have which 

" affpct their decision to ^change curricula. 

6. The- Initial expectations students have about particular careers 
need to be Investigated in relation to job satisfaction . 

^ * * ^ ' 

Nearly one-fourth of the former students In this report evaluated . 
their overal l job satisfaction Jowj^ and near ly bne-half thought their 
opportunities for advancement were low. About four 6f ten thought their 
. salaries were too ioW. The need to determine the. relationship b^ween 
'the expectations a^student has about a jp.b. and his subsequent jott 
satisfaction Is Important for career planning, counseling, and p^cement. 




7* Students* goals need >o be studied In relation to their family y 
socloeconorrtlc backgro^ds:„and actual goal attainment . V 

• A majority pf the nongraduates Indicated they had rtot attained 
their initial ^^oal s. Barriers to goal attainment need to be determined, 
to help students reach trie I r goals wfiSn possible and adjust their goals 
,when necessary. 
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' ■., . ,^ •■ TABLE I ' . 

PERCENT of' RESPONDENTS WHO WOULD REGONWEND 
• . COMMUNITY COL-LEGE TO OTHERS 



J 



. Gro.Up 

Male 
Female' 
/total ■ 

White 
Minority 



'Graduate 
Nori graduate 



MS Degree 

Diploma 

Certificate 



N; . 

4,t09 
I,8i4 
5,923 



5,238 

. 685 



2> I 77 
3,746 



1,358 
372 
435 



Sex 
Yes 

89 

91 
90 

'Race 

89 
90 

Graduation Stati 



rjis 



.91 

:.89 



Graduatloh Credential 

' 90 
' 92 ' 
93 

Curricular Area- 



No 

II 

, 9 
"10 



10 



■ 9 
.1 I. 



10 
8 
7 



Business ^ 

ttommun I cations/Media 

Enaineering 

Health 

Pub'l ic Service 
Other 



2,993 
124 

1,957 
30! 
363 
185 



90 
90 
89 
88 
96 
92 



10 

to 

II 
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4 
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ABLE 5 

•PROPOSED MIX or APPLIED AND GENERAL EDUCATION (GRADUATES ONLY), 



' • ^) ^ / ^ ' . . * / Increase ' Increase 

/ ♦^ Proportion , Proportion 

Ppteseot. Of Courses ^ Of Cour-ses 

Pr^pprtfon ^ * In Tech* In General 

Group ok And Ski I Is ' Education 

ISex 

Mala , U388 30 57 14 

Female. 774 39 45 16 

Total . ^ 2,162 ^ 33 53* 15 

^ • Race 

White 1 ,957 33 * 52 14 * * 

Minority" 205 , 31 * 53 15 • 

Graduation Credential* 

♦ 

AAS Degree 1,348 36 4^ 16 . 

Dlpjoma V. 374 27 . 64 10 

Certificate- 430 29 57 , 14 ' 

Gurricular Area 

Business 970 36' 44 ' 20 

Communications/Media 32 31 ■ 63 -6 , 

Engineering 770 27 64 ^- 9 

Health - • . 190 37 . .SI" • 12 

Public Service 69 41 • :48' .12 

'Other 131 36 ,49 15 



*Does not- include 10 AA and AS Degrees 
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TABLE 6 
STUDENTS CHANGING CURRICULUM 



Group 



MaLe 
,Fema I e 
\ Xoi:al 



.White 
Minority 



Graduatp 
Noiigraduate 



AAS Degree 

Diploma 

Certificate 



Business 

Commurt I cat I o n s/f-te d i a 

Engineering 

Health 

•Pub I Ic Service 
Other 



3,877 
1,683 
5,560 



4,900 
660 



2,033 
3,527 



,287 
341 
396 



2,308 
124 

1 ,810 
286 
361 
171 



At Least One 
Change in - 
Curriculum 

Sex 

22 
18 
21 

Race 

21 

23 

Graduation Status 

19 
23 

Graduation Credential 

19 
II 
23 

Currlcular Area 



25 
19 

1-8 
9 . 
14 

29 ; 



No 

Currlcul um 
Change 



78 
82 
79 



79 
77 



81 
77, 



81 
89 
77 



75 
8t 
82 
91 
86 
71 



/ 
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TABLE 8 

INITIAL EDUCATIONAL^L (N0N6RAPUATES ONLY) 



Certificate Associate 
Or .Degree Or 



i ~ Jncrease General 7 

\upgradfe * Knowledge And 



N Diploma 



chn-idal Level Of 
HigheK * Knowledge Education 



Other 



Sex 



Male 
Female 
Total 



2,181 

81-8 
2,999 



31 
38 
33 



38 
31 
36 



12 
1 1 
12 



Race 



17 
17 
\,7 



2 
2 
2 



Minority 



2,606 
393 



32 
36 



36 
39 



12 
10 



17 
13 



2 
2 



Currlcular Area 



Business . 1,676 34 

Coramunfcations/Medl^ 72 31 

Engineering 934 33 

Health ' 86 30 

Public Service , 201 !9 

Other 30 40 



35 
40 
34 
56 
58 
13 



10 
3 

16 
6 

10 

20 



20 
22 
14 
4" 
10 
27 



2 
4 
3 

5. 
2 



ERIC 



37 42 
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TABLE 9 . * 

ATTAINMENT OF IN'FTli«*^DUGAT[ONAL GQAL ([NONGRADUATES ONLY) 



Group 



.N 



Initial 
Educational 
Goal 
Attained 



I ni+lal 
Educational 
Goal Not 
Attained 



Sex 



Male 
Female 
•Total 



1 ,902' 
708 
2,610 



22 
25 
23 



78 
75 
77 



Mite 
Minority 



2,262 

348 . 



Race 

23 
19 



77 

8i 



Business 

Commun I cat ions/Med i a 

Engineering 

Health 

Pub I Ic Service 
Otiier 



Curricular Area 

,465 -23 

52 ' .17 
846 25 

71 *y 16 

149 ^ 16 

27 30' 



n 

83 
75 

84 
84 
70 



J 



V. 



ERIC 



•38 ' 43 



) ■ 



/ 



Group 



Male ' 
. Totah 



.White 
Minority 



/ 



I 



I . TABLE 1.0 ■ / f 

JOB SATlbFAGTION: PERCENT RATING. SUPERIOR OR GObb 



/ 



And /Relations 
Interesting With. 

Vfork Cpl leagues Salary 




78 

77/ 

r 



85 
89 
86 



87 

82 



I Opportunity 
' For 

' Advancement Ovepal 



Sex 

57 
57 
57 



Race 

57 " 
54- 



55 
47 

'53 



53 
48 



J 



72 

73 
72 



73 
63 



Graduate 
Nongraduate 



&0- 
'76 



Graduation Status 



88 . -. 57 
85 57 



53 
53 



75 
70 



AAS Degree 
piploma 
Certi'f Icate 



80 
79 

78- 



Graduation Credential 



90 58 
85 • 60 
84 48 



57 
52 
43 



7-7 
73 
70 



Currlcular Area 



Business 

Commun i cat ions/Med I a 

Engineering 

Health 

Pub I Ic Service 
Other 



75 
69 
78 
91 
87 
80 



86 

ai 

•84 

-94 
94 
'86 



59 
56 
57 
54 
42 
51 



54 
50 
53 
4^ 
45 
55 



72 

65' 
'70 

82 
"75 

73 
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TABLE i2 / 
PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE 



N 



Placement 
Office 
Helpful 



Facul'+y Didn't 
Faculty Little- Seem to Know 
Membe rs' ' He I p Ava i I ab I e 
Haipful ' ' Given Opportunities 

r 

Sex - . 



Placement 
. Service, 
Inadequate* 



Male - 


1,664 


19 


38 


■ 27 ; 


15 • 


. 26 


Fema 1 e 


729 


16 


39 


27 


17 


23 


TQtal 


2,393 


18 


38 


27 


16- 


25 


J # 








Race .. > ■ 


1 




White 


2,153 


18 


38 . 


27 


15 


25 


Minority * 


■ 24D 


17 


36 


- 25 


16 


29 








Graduation Status 






Graduate 


" 1 ,262 


23"'" 


" 47 


21 


16 * 


25 


Nongraduate 


M3I 




29 


34 


16 . . 


25 








Gnaduation Credential 


• 


• * 


* \ 

AAS Degree 


762 


25 


44 


20. ' ' ■ 


, 15 


^. 28 - 


Diploma 




28 


62 




^ 1 1 


18. 


Certificate 


i5\ 


12 


42 


29 


22 










purrlcular Area*" 




« 


Bus i ness 


1,189 


16. 


31 


• 29 




29 


Commun I cat I ^rtsTtted I a 
Engineering 


39 
879 


- 3 
23 


38 

44 


26 
25 


20 . 
15 


33 

22 


Health. 


118 


4 


57" 


30 


9 


• 8' 


Public Service 


. 79 


10 


57 


28 


9 


• 19 


Other 


89 ' 


19 


39- 


' -24 


15- 


28 



4 



\ 



ERIC 
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. . TABLE 13 

SUMMARY, OF MOST POSITIVE RES'PONSE§ 
> V / 



L 


2' 


3 


4 


i 5 


" Tota 1 


Male " . - 






;z 


-,2 


■ 4 


Female . ,1 


. 5 

- 


7 


7 


2- 


• 23 








7' 


5 


12 


Mfnorfty ' ' . | 


6 


* 7 


2 




16 


^Graduate^ . I 


7 


7 


t 

6 


3 


' 24 


Nongradukte 






'2 




2 


AAS Degree 


\ . 


1 


•1 


3 


6 ] 


Dipldma- . , - - 


4' 


2 • 


6 


. 2 


14 


Certificate . i 
• 


1 


3 






5 


Business * 








,2 


r 

2 


Corpmu n i cat 1 9n/Med i a 












En'g I naepi ng 






2 ' 




2 


Health - ' 


4 


5 




2 


11 


Public Service ' | 


2 


2 


7 


1 


13 



I . Recommendation of Col lege (Tafele i) 

2. 'Qual ity of Preparation '(Table 2) 

3. Current Value of Preparation (table 3) 

4. Aspects of Ctommunity Col lege Experience (Table 4\ 

5. Job Satisfaction (Table 10) 



One point was awarded- for the subgroup which gave the more (most) 
positive response. Where "both qr more thai) one group gave an equal 
response, no points were given* 
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APPENDIX B 



LIMITATIONS 



The findings do not l^iclude data on prior Work experience of 
students, fuM-tlrne or part-time attendance, and day or evening 
status* These variables would fact 11 tate interpretation of 
certain findings*, * j ' ^ ^ 



Any stu;,.-. 

FIndK* 
techfllca* 
programs ♦ 



who had completed at least one occupational -technical 
» »icludad In" the occupational -technical popuJatldn; 
^oc>jt s>fudents with very few credit hours In occupational - 
rrpgraniis fnay not Adequately reflect the effects of these 



Any stydent who had not completed ^.degree program was classified 
as a nongraduatdj number pf credlit hoyrs earned was not reported. 
Some nongraduates jsarned as many or mbre credit hours than did 
graduates. • V / . * ' / 

Data analysis In this report was.descrlptive; no tests of hypotheses 
were IrTtended. , . 

Tests for nonresponse bias Indicated signltlcant differences In 
several varfabtes-: father^s education, Initial salary^ opln^lons 
on* quality of technical knowle^ge> on counseling, and an overall 
evaluation. Npn respondents 'reported hlgKer levels of father^s 
education, higher initial salaries, higher ratings of quality of 
technical knowledge afid .cpuhsellng, and a higher overall evaluatTon. 
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APPENDIX C 
DEFINITIOM OF TERMS 



Certain tenps need to be defined according to their use In thls^ 
report.. 'The following cJeflnJtlons should be noted: 

. I . Occupational -technical prograin - a program designed to prepare 
technicians, seml-professfonal workers, and skilled craftsmen^ 
fo^ employment . * 

2. Associate In Aj^pi led Science (AAS) degree program - a two-year 
program, designed primarily to provide oe^ppetence for ertiployment 
In a sped f Jq occupational Yield ' • , 

3. Diploma program - a two-year program which normally excludes 
general education and Is designed to provide occupational , 

* ♦ competence in a specific field , . * 

4. Certificate program - a frrpgram normally of onfe yearns duration 
which provides competence In a specrfic job or^amlly of Jo6s 

5. Graduate ^ any respondent who had earned as AAS degree, diploma, 
or certificate In an occupational-technical program 

' * / " 

6. Nonqraduate - any respondent who had enrolled in an occupational 
technical program but had not earned an award . * 

7. Minority - any person (or group) other than white Including^ . 
Afro-American,. Oriental , American Indian, and Spanlsh-surnamed 
American" ^ 
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APPENDIX E 
SURVEY- QUESTIONNAIRE^ 



vmciNiA coMMUNrrv coticce system 
^ SURVEY or roHMi:n students 

SPniNO, 1072 

Deer Fofmof Stut|cnt: . * * * . , 

Community collcya in Viroino «ic ullt In thctf wrly it.iocs of grov^th, and wo arc icofching for wayi 

to Improve our ctfttcattonji pro<j(om}* ^ 

To Mp u$» wo-mSt you to ctimpleic ihu.t|u«tlnnnairt% It rcqJlrct Informoflbn obout your current 
Ktlvsitcs iind your earlier coimiiunily cotleyo ox|wriortco, it wH rct|uirt» ol>out 10 inlmitci of /ouf 
time to comii^eJe. Your responses will Ih» flroupcU witli Ihoso of other lornwr studonts, and wilt be 
* used Of>ly for this tiudy« * 
Plcest complete the questionnaire and return It to oi within three dJys. A prc-fiddrcssed ind stsmped 
icsurn cnvclopo IS enclosed for your convonienos, ^ 

Thank you for your help. 
Very truly yours. 



Fred A. Snyder, Director 
, Research h Planninc) Division 

Virglnlft^ Department of Community Cc 

OlftnCTtONS: 

USE PENCIL ONLV, MARK THE BOX ^ ' 
OPPOSITE EACH ITEM THAT CCST REPRE 
SENTS YOUR ANSWEf^tS). COM PLETEL Y 
ERASE ANY ANSWERS YOU WISH TO CHANGE. 




(PletsG correct name end address If necessary) 



1. (The followloo Is needed information about 
eV)uaI opporlunUy for education or employmont.) 

^ I consider myself as: 
White 



Bfack or Afro* American*' 
ArAerlcan Indian 
Oriental 

Spanish surnamed American 
Other (specify) \ 



2« ShoW your father's and .your Mother's highest 
educational leveL 



\lxs!^x 8 yoaVs - 
Completed 8th grade 
Attended high school 
High school graduate 
Attended colfegp 
f our-year cotfego graduate 
Master's or higher degree 



Father 


Mother 




□ 








□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 



3. Father's type of wojjj. If ho is retired or deceased, refer tahis former Job. 

^ D Clerical and Sales - bank toiler* ^esman^ office or sales clerk* etc. ^ 
□ Managerial or'pfficc Occupations - office or sales*managcrj bank officer, etc. 

Professional - CPA, dentist, engineer, teacher, military officer, etc. . , 

Pfoprioior or Owner - farm omcr, owner of a small hutiness. ctc< 

Semt'professional and Technical ^ engineering icchntctan. dental tcchnicton, practical nur»c, smvCYOf, etc. 
Scmi-skrlled woiker * maciiine operator, bus driver* meat cutter, etc. 
Service worker -r barter, policeman, waiter, foreman, etc. 
Skilled worker or forcmi\n - baker, carfwnter. cleciriclnn* foreman, etc, / 
Unskilled worker < 
Unemployed 
Unknown 



labof^, Mlino Jtrtlion oticndant, Jnfm wofkcr, cje. 

CONTINUED ON Hr.XT PACE 
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4. Your (CCodut Stutut. 

Mttrled 
OlhCf 



Mark the on* iirm thni lM"\t describes youf 
pf^icnt i'rnpluyfncnt or rul.ucU* status. 





Full'tini* cn»p!oynKsnt ^ 


• 




r<rt*(ii(^o einptoymont 












Military service 






Houscwifa 






Unemployed . 






Other (specify} 





IP YOU HAVE NRVER BEGW EMPLOYED FULL-T!WE 
SWCE LCAVING THE COLLEGE, CO OIRECTLV TO 
QUEST ION 14. ^ 



6, S^w the state in wtiiilvvou presently work. 





Virginli. ^ < 




Maryland 




W«t Virginia 




North Carolina 




Tennessee 


^Q 


District of polurpbia'^ 




Kenliic\y 




Anotltcr state • 
(specify) : — ^ 



7. Show ttiC opproximate distance of your 
present employment from your formkr 
community colleoe. 



Up to 25 miles 
25 - IQ.milC^ , 
^G" 50-09 miles 
. \. • lOp miles' «nd over 



7^ 

ciont J 



8* vWos iha curriculum you wrre enrolled In ftt thi 
comiMumty cothMt* ^^^^^^^ V^^t l^*'^ 
Your pieivnt |obr 



Yti, very much 
Yet, lomcwhat ' 
No, or va^ ffttla 



Fin t Job 
D 

n 



Fras^nt Job 

□ 
□ 



9. II your pf«stin iot> Is not rclajed to your 
coinniuiVityrCDlli'iw cufiiciirum; plcaw. check 
•ach reason wtncfi apfilies. 



Could not find a Job in field of preparation 

Fourid better paying job in another field 

'Preferred to work In another liold 

Qualified for new Job by continuItHI rny 
education 

Wps not sufficiently qualified for a. 
Job In my field of coflcfle preparation 

Other (specify) 1 \ . 



10. Please indicate »3olb yourlnhinl yeorly 
salary upon leaving the corhmunity cpllego 
and youf present salary." (This Snforrha* 
lion will not be idcntiffiod with you as 
an indtvtduat, but will bo grouped with 
thitfrom other foriwjr students.) 



Initial Salary 



.Up \o %2Sm ' 
. $3,000 - 3,999 
$4,000 - 4.999\ 
$5,000 - 5.999^ 
$fe,000 - 6,999 
$7,000 - 7,999 
$8,000 ^ 8,999 
$9,060 - 9,999 
$10,000 r 10,909 
$11,000- 11,999 
$12,000 andjovcr 



Firesent Salary 



r 



Hi Please raid your satisfaction with your present job in terms of each of ^he aspccu shown below. 
Mark one answer for t ach a?|>cci» 



a. Cliatlenging and interesting work 

b. ndations with colleagues 

c. Salary 

d. Opportunity for odyonccn^ent • 
p. Overall ajpcctt of your job 



Superior 


Good 


Feir 


Poor 


n 


n 


n 


□ 


n 




n 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ . 




n 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 




• 


. □ 













ERIC 



^^2 



12* fICM fYi.irk th<i onu vmirc^mott hnfpful In 
• fictttnt} your iiiiiMt fuU tttiM) upoti tL*4Vinj 
tlif Cotttiinuitty cgltcijQ. M.iiK oti< only* 

T.1 



Colltftn tt;tlf'fTK*tn})or other l^un • 
|>tuccutcnf.stfrytct 

£iiH)toVer contact at iho coUoqo 

Suttf employment service 

Answer eii on-iKivcftDcnicnt 

Rolmhf* or (fien^ 

Otiier f«pnf»y» 



13, Please majk (Xf eaeh statement which shows your 

feelinas*about the hnip .yctu olxaincU ot the community 
collcgQ in gutting your first job v|X)n leavirtg. 

f H •The yjl^ccmcot office wathclpful 

* O Faculty members were heJpful 

n tittle help WW given to mo or 
LJ * others in my curriculum 



f*cuMy members were wtHtng to 
ntMp, Imt d(Cin*t scent lo know 
what opportunities were availobte 



D Job placement service was not adequate 

A t,L PgR SONS SHOULD ANSV^BR QUESTIONS 14 THRU 22.^ 

"14. To whni extent have you continued your 
education since leaving the community 
college^ Mark each statc.ncnt that applies. 



Sttft enrolled at the community college 
None 

Compfeti^d one or more employer 
training program 

Took couises at another two-year 
college 

Took' coU(ses at a four*year college 
or university 

Completed an associate degree 
Completed a bachelor's dcgrco^ 
Completed masier's degree or beyond 
Other (spcdfy) 



16* If you have continued your education 

lincQ leaving iho coinninnitv cu»lf<i»), iilcaia 
'inaik aach re.isoii for such tiiMhcr cduca* 
lion traimnu whKh upplius tu.yuu, 

• I To iucp.iie (or ftirih(;r {nb opportunities 
In my pieu*nt occiiputiuit 

i» I To Improve my skills and abilitiot ^% 
U. in my prrtsiint jou O 

for rny own qenerat education and 
personal satisfoction 

i|T6 change occupation 
It li cxpccted'of nws by my employer 
Other (specHyt — - 



1 



□ 
' r 1 



1G, Was the curriculum you ivrrc eiuolled in at 
the community collide related to your Liter 
ftudy« If you have continued your education? 



f very much 
Yts« somewhat 



♦L* No, or verylittle 



t7« Did you at any time change from one curric> 
ulum to another while at the community college? 



Yei 



Zl No 



13. - If your answer to question 17 was Yes, please 
mark the reasonis) for changing your curriculurh * 
as noted beloW. 



'a 
•'□ 

''a 
'a 



Dissatisfied with-curriculum 
Dissatisfied with instruction ^ 
Low achievement * 
Loss of fntercst - 
Personal *pfoblem \ 
Little opportunity In this field 
Parents oWected 
Countefor's advice 

'A wrong chofce of curriculum in the 
first place 

Changed career goal{s) 

Other (specify I. , ■ 



Id* Would you recommend the community college to a person seeking to complete 
the same program you studied? 



[3 Yes 



No 



Mark only one answer lor each aspect. 


V 


Superior ' 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


tf. Technical knowledge and understanding 




□ 


Lj 


11: * 


l: 


b» 40b or learning skills 






D 


fj 




C. Getting along wiih iwoplc 




■ □ 


n 


' 1 . 




d« $<'lf>undtiritanding . 






D 


r 




e. Knowledge about career opportunities in 


your field 


□ 


n 
a 






ft Conununication skills (oral or written) 




□ 




D 


g. df ncral education 




LI 


1.1 ' 


I." 






ctvniNUvu CiN Ni: 










7 











a 
-J 

or 
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21, Huw va?ualilo aip ir.ich of th»-»o oMwcti of your community cotleijo cUucoUon.lo you now? 
MiMk only one answci lor «ocl^ n$|»cci. 

Technical knc»w!t'cIuo o^d uniftJtlWndIno 

b. ^ob or teortutio skills ^ 

c. Getting olonu with people 

d. Svil'Uiulcrstandmg 

t. Knowledjo dbout emccr opportunUfcs In your field 

f, Communicoilon skills (orol or written) 

jj. Goncrat education 
^ 







wUf lilj 


Uido or 


VolUtlblO 


Vdtuublo 


Volu^o 


No Vfituf 


□ 


□ ' 


n 


- 1 

□ * 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


. □ ^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P 




a 


D 


. D 


□ . 




D 


□ ^ 




□ 



* 22, ricosc give your opinion obout wch of the following aspects of your community colleoa expcricnct. 
Mork only ona answer for each ospcci. . 



1^ 



Shop and laboratory instruction 
♦ 

b. Acodcmfc Instruction 
C. Shop and laboiatorV faciliiies and equipment 
d All other college facilities 
t. Counseling -given to students 
f. Social activities 

0. Interest In students shown by faculty 
h. Evaluation of students* performance ,by faculty 
f. Overall 



Superior 


Good 


F*!r 


Poor 




□ 


□ 


P • 


P 




□ 


□ 


P 


*P 






□ 


d 


D 




□ 


□ 


"P 


P 






□ 


p'. ' 


P 




□ 


p 


p 


P 






p 


p 


P 




□ 


□ 


• p 


P 




□ 


' p 


p 


...9. 





ONLY THOSV WHO EARNED A CtBTIFICATE, OIPLOMA; OR ASSOCIATE Ofels REE SHOULD ANSWER QUESTION 23 



23 In evcfV occupational-technical curriculum, there is o "mix" ol courses in (a) apphcd technical and 
skilirpr^pauXn and {b) general education. Please show the proportional "mix" of such courses 
that you would like to see in your curriculum at your community college. 



'p 
^p 
'p 



O.K. as Is. Don't change it. . 
Increase the proportion of courses In technical end skills areas. 
Increase the proportion of courses in general education. 



ONLY THOSE WHO DID NOT COMPLETE AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM' AT THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SHOULD 
ANSVVEI^ QUESTIONS 24 THRU 27. 

24* What Wfts ynur jirimary educational goat when 

'ou inili^oMy cm - • — — -^ ^ 

4ark one only. 

'P 



anai witi yaw i»iim*iy wwuwwifv"— 
you inilioHy enrolled at the community college? 
Marr ' 

Earn o ceTtif icale or diploma to improve my 
employment ond career sKiHs. 

Earn on ossociaio degree or o highrr degree 

Utxir.nfc t«*dirtical knowh^^^l^: and skills in, • 
sifccifie lH»lds by tJkiiiy |u>t,oiic or several 
couises 

Incic.isc my qenifAt knowledge and level 
of cducnuon' 

Other hijccily) 

25. iVa« ihc'imjf you noted iihove nchicvert l>c(orc 
you lelt'tho couiinunity colleae? 




L 



'a Yes -TJ No 



THANK YOU ion 



20, What principal roason(s) made you decide to 
discontinue attendance at the commumty 
college? Matk each that applies. 

a 

Employment 



'p 
^p 
^p 
"P 
'-P 
'•p 



Marriage 

Entered military 
I service 

Luck of financial 
support 
Transletted to 
another college 
Moved to 
another area 



up 

Lock of transportation 



Completed my 
educational go2it 

Personal ad|u$t» 
mcnt problem 

Lack of Interest 

Low achievcnncnt 

Change In cduca* 
tionafgoat 

*Othcr 



27. Do you intenfJ to return to a community 
college for adciitional work? 

'13 Yas a J 



Yts 

OUR AK.*;L^TANCn 



No 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX F 
. CURRICULAR AREAS 


* 




Business 


♦ 


• A 


' , Account! ns Technology/Account ! ng , 

Data Processing (Program/Unit Record) 
. .Dato Processing' (Macb, & Comp. Opr. /Keypunch) 
Business Managpmont/General Business 
Hotel, Rejstaurant i Instltutjo'nal Management 
• Merchandising Management/General Merchandising 


• : 




Rea4~Esiate Management . 
Stenographyi^C'l erica 1 Studies 
• Secretarial ^clence^- 


i 


>»* 


Communl cat Tons and Media* ^ 
Commercial Art/Prlnting 






. Engineering ' . 




• 


Architectural Technology 
Aeronautical Technology 
Automotive Technology 

Auto Trades (Analysis & Repair, Body Repair, Diagnosis^ Engine, Diesel^ 

Auto Mechanics) 
Chemical Technology 

Civil Engineering Technology/ClvU Technology 

Drafting and Design Technology/Drafting end Design - - - 
Drafting, Trades (Drafting, Mech., Archl, Struct.) 
Industrial Management/Technology 
' Electronic Technology/Electrical Technology 
*i • Electronic Trades 

Machine Technology/Trades 
Marine Technology ^ ' 
-Mechanical Engineering Technology/Mechanical Technology . 
Building Trades (Air Cond. and Refr., Masonry, Plbg^, Sh. Metal, V/eld., 

Carpentry) _ - — 

* Texti le Management 




Health Service^ 






Dental Laboratory Technology/Dental Assistance ^ 
Medical Laboratory Technology 
Medlcdl Records Jechnology 
Mental Health Technology 
Mortuary Science 

Nursing , ^ 
Practical Nursing 
Radiological Technology 




■ 







PobMc Sorvico 

Corwnunl+Y & Socfol Service Techno I pgy/AorJstJ^ 
F I ro S<: I onco/F I rcf 1 ght I ng ^ 
Rocroo+lon and Purks Leadership ^ 
Police Scl-cncc/Correct Ions/ Law Enforcement 
* Environmental Tochnol'ogy 



Other ^ * ' * 

Agricultural Business Technology 
Forest Technology 

Teacher Aide (LibraryyAudlo Visual) 
Developjnental/Unclassif led . ^ 



4 Vf 
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